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his work at St. Stephen's about fifty years ago and continued to discuss 
the doings of Parliament till his retirement in 1916. Soon after the 
election of 1874 he prepared a series of articles for the Gentleman's 
Magazine in which he recorded his impressions of the British legislature 
in a genial and somewhat unconventional manner. The articles were 
widely read and were published later in book form under the title Men 
and Manner in Parliament. Mr. Lucy points out and described the 
orators and the talkers, the party leaders and the independent members, 
the Irish and those who sat in silence. In his closing chapter he has 
something to say about those who did not survive the election. In all 
about two hundred men are passed in review and their strong and weak 
points, their eccentricities, and their behavior on the floor of the house 
are indicated and discussed in a manner that seems to be quite free from 
partisanship. 

During the past year the work has been republished, but so far as 
the reviewer is able to determine Mr. Lucy has revised neither his text 
nor his critical estimates. Students of history who are interested in 
the great parliamentary battles of the seventies will find Mr. Lucy's 
papers both entertaining and informing. For the political scientist 
the work has little value except as it illustrates the daily routine of the 
House of Commons. 

L. M. Larson. 

University of Illinois. 

Great Britain in the Latest Age. From Laisser Faire to State 
Control. By A. S. Ttjberville and F. A. Howe. (New- 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1921. Pp. 342.) 

This book has its origin in a series of lectures delivered by the authors 
to British troops in Germany in 1919 under the army education scheme. 
Because of the interest in recent and contemporary history these 
lectures form the basis of the book, designed as it is for use in classes in 
adult education as well as in secondary and continuation schools. The 
aim is to provide "a brief introduction to the study of the general, and 
not solely the political, history of Great Britain in the Latest Age" 
(broadly, the nineteenth century). 

There are obvious difficulties in presenting in a single volume to 
readers with no great historical background the significant developments 
of the last century. The authors have adopted a combination of methods 
to assist them over these difficulties. The first three chapters are en- 
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titled "Landmarks in the History of the Nineteenth Century," with the 
subtitles "Laisser Faire (to 1851)," "Splendid Isolation (1851-1901)," 
and "L'Entente Cordiale." Following these chapters of summary and 
review come eleven topical chapters in which particular elements of 
growth are treated in more detail. The topics treated thus are: steam 
power and machinery, modern transport, farming, political theory, 
capital and labor, poverty and unemployment, imperial expansion, 
commercial foreign policy, constitutional development, educational 
reform, and intellectual achievement. 

In the first three chapters which aim to give a coherent story fo 
British development during the period, the authors have only fair suc- 
cess. The account of the movements leading to the Reform Act of 
1832, with its description of England after Waterloo and the work of 
such leaders as Francis Place, is an excellent succinct statement. The 
later treatment of the period from 1851 to recent times remains too 
much, however, a brief statement of successive happenings, and the 
limitations of space or arrangement of material have resulted in some 
lack of unity to the narrative which is only superficially due to shifts 
in British policy. 

The chapters which discuss special topics in greater detail achieve 
a larger measure of success. Those on the significance and implica- 
tions of the Industrial Revolution are excellent, and the gradual devel- 
opment of policy from laisser faire and persecution of combinations of 
labor to state regulation of the plane of competition and trade union 
organization is admirably traced. The chapter on political theory is 
largely a brief summary of the more important ideas of certain out- 
standing theorists from Burke to the Guild Socialists, and is too sketchy 
to orient properly the development of political ideas in relation to the 
larger currents of social changes. The discussion of constitutional devel- 
opment includes an excellent description of the growth in importance of 
administration as compared with legislation which is generally neg- 
lected in brief treatments of this kind, and concludes with a summary 
of the proposals of the recent committee on the machinery of govern- 
ment, of which Lord Haldane was chairman. 

Great Britain in the Latest Age is especially useful in its treatment 
of the industrial and commercial developments of the last century with 
their social and political implications. The authors have been success- 
ful in their stated purpose of presenting a "general, and not solely, the 
political, history." Those chapters devoted to industrial and commer- 
cial change are therefore better balanced and more interesting in 
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arrangement and presentation. There is a good index, but the volume 
would be more useful to the people for whom it is designed if there 
were maps showing British development during the last century, and 
statistical tables covering industrial and commercial growth so much 
emphasized in the text. 

John M. Gaus. 
Amherst College. 

Liberalism and Industry: Towards a Better Social Order. By 
Ramsay Mtjir. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
1921. Pp. 208.) 

English Liberalism, whose basic policy under the leadership of Glad- 
stone and Bright was the liberation of intercourse and the non-inter- 
vention of the state in industrial matters, abandoned the philosophy of 
laissez-faire in the first decade of the present century, and under the pres- 
sure of the Labor Party from without and Lloyd George and Churchill 
from within became the party of piece-meal social reform. It emerged 
from the war divided in leadership and in organization, somewhat dis- 
credited popularly, and with many of its finest spirits deserting it for 
the Labor Party. 

Professor Muir, in this book, attempts to rehabilitate Liberalism by 
working out an industrial policy which will be based fundamentally 
upon the belief in the supreme value of individual freedom, but which 
will at the same time remove most of the injustices in the social order 
that are provocative of justified discontent. He rejects both socialism 
and syndicalism as the ideal; the first because the necessary industrial 
and governmental bureaucracy would not only be inefficient but also 
unduly restrictive of individual freedom; the second because it would 
put the consuming public at the mercy of the workers in the key indus- 
tries. He holds that the system of individual enterprise, with its 
profit motive and interest upon invested capital, is fundamentally sound 
because of the stimulus it affords to working and saving, but he also 
declares that the system must be purified of its abuses, if it is to endure. 

This policy of basic reform really falls into three parts: (1) The 
guarded nationalization of the railways and the mines. (2) The co- 
operation of labor and capital both in individual plants and in each 
industry as a whole, much along the lines of the works-councils plan of 
Giolitti. (3) A taxation program to include : (a) heavy inheritance 
taxes, (b) income taxes running up to 75 per cent, (c) taxes upon 



